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SS WY AA <z= Our Daddy 
S aN By RUTH LIBBEY 


At night we always lie awake 
To listen for our Daddy’s 
train, | 
Because his engine has to take 
Carloads of people, stars 
or rain. 


We hear a great, big, rum- 
bling noise, 


And then we sit right up 
in bed; 
‘Cause Daddy’s thinking of 
his boys 
And says good night to 
me and Ted: Page 


Not really speaks it out, you 
know, 
But as the train goes 


through the yards, 
Two times he lets the whistle 


blow, 
Which means a kiss for 


both his pards. 


| When all the echoes fade 


And twinkling stars shine 


out above, 


A prayer of faith we softly 


say, 
And feel secure in God’s 


| 


dear love. 
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OHANN stood on the low 
es doorstep of his mountain 
home and watched his brother 
Karl join the stream of mountain 
folk who were making their 
winding way down the road that 
ran, a rocky, twisting ribbon, into 
the village of Holzschaften, 
among the Bavarian Alps. 
Through an open space in the 
trees of the mountainside, Johann 
could see the roofs of the settle- 
ment far below. They were like 
so many gray pebbles dropped 
into the bottom of the giant cup 
formed by the surrounding peaks. 


“You are good, Johann, to 
let me have your turn to go to the village,” Karl 
had said a moment before as he pulled the last 
strap of his rucksack together. 

Johann had forced a smile and given his 
younger brother a kindly push. He had not 
wanted Karl to know just how hard it was to 
give up his day at the market. He stood now 
waving gayly in pretense as Karl looked back 
before joining step with Bertram, their neigh- 
bor from up the mountain. Bertram was so 
busy flicking his long whip over the backs of 
a string of geese, lest they run beneath the 
wheels of the market carts, that he scarcely no- 
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ticed that Karl had caught up with him. 

It had cost Johann a struggle to let Karl 
have his day at the market, for market day 
meant a happy mingling with neighbors, hear- 
ing the news, and above all for Johann, listen- 
ing to the music in the square. Ah yes, there 
would be music at the square this day, for 
Bertram had told them of a song lady staying 
at the inn whose voice sounded like Johann’s 
own flute. 

“Still, I must let Karl go to sell his carv- 
ings,” Johann spoke to comfort himself. 

Karl had worked hard. His rucksack 
bulged now with the wooden trinkets he had 
fashioned for the village shopkeepers. There 
were tiny men carrying water buckets in perfect 
balance on their shoulders, ladies knitting in 
wee carved-back chairs painted in gay colors, 
four skillfully turned out-bears on skis. Each 
carving was a small masterpiece in itself, for 
Karl was as clever with his knife as Johann 
was striving to be with his flute. 

“Oh, well!” Johann’s sigh was 
a farewell to the happy day he had 
planned. 


OHANN and Karl were the on- 
ly two of the five brothers in 
the Heimplatz family that had re- 
mained at home for the summer. 
The older men of the household had 
left early in the spring with the 
herds of goats and cattle for the bet- 
ter pastures that the higher alps af- 
forded. 

That was why the two younger brothers took 
turns going to the village market. There was 
dear Mutterchen (Little Mother) to be thought 
of—she must not be left alone. And there was 
Angelica. 

Angelica was the cow—the only one that 
had been left behind to furnish milk and butter 
for the ‘“‘stay-at-homes.” She was a soft-eyed 
creature, and she stood waiting now just inside 
the stable, a shadowed cave beneath the barn 
jutting out from the mountainside at the back 


of the cottage. She was waiting to be taken to 
pasture as soon as Johann came to swing open 
the gate. 

“I go now to the hills with Angelica,” 
Johann called as he passed the house. 

Rosy-faced Mutter Heimplatz came to the 
door with Johann’s bread and cheese wrapped 
in a napkin. 

“Happy day, mein Sohn.” 

Johann felt an extra warmth in the words, 
and as his mother tucked the package into his 
waistcoat she patted him on the shoulder. It 
was the Mutterchen’s way of comforting him. 

The sun warmed his back as he crossed the 
dooryard to the stable. 

“Come, Angelica.” 

He grasped the furry ear to lead forth the 
white creature. 

No need to urge Angelica! She was more 
than ready to go. She loved to nibble the sweet 
grass and browse among the primroses and blue 
gentians that carpeted the sunny 
slopes. In fact, Angelica had 
started already. | 

As Johann followed her sway- 
ing body up the steep path, he felt 
for the beloved flute beneath his 
waistcoat. The instrument was one 
that had been long in the Heimplatz 
family, and he valued it very highly. 

A short distance up the slope the 
ruins of an old castle stood, spilling 
its loosened rock down the moun- 
tainside. From its time-battered 
walls he could watch Angelica and 
play his flute meanwhile. 

He climbed to a perch in the arch of a vine- 
curtained window. 

The sweetness of his music was soon rivaling 
that of the birds that nested within the old but- 
tresses. The pillared rocks opposite caught and 
answered with their echoes. 

Johann was soon lost in a world of his own; 
a world of rippling notes and lyric melody. He 
ate his luncheon in a dream of concert har- 
monies. 
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Angelica cropped steadily among the flow- 
ers, switching her tail in reflective mood. 

Not until a dropping sun freshened the 
mountain breezes did Johann realize that it 
was churning time and that he should return 
to the cottage. 

Buttoning his coat about him, he rounded 
Angelica in her wandering and started her re- 
luctant hoofs toward home. 


AY WAS pinking into sunset by the time 

they again caught sight of the village 

toad and the stone-covered roof of the cottage. 

As Johann entered the flat stretch of door- 

yard he heard voices, his mother’s and one that 
was strange to him. He hurried on. 

“I am sorry there is but the one room. Ex- 
cept for that, this place is just what I have been 
wanting to find.” 

A tall lady, young, with dark eyes and shin- 
ing hair—a pretty lady—stood at the doorstep 
talking with Mutterchen. 

“I should love the quiet,” her voice 
went on. 

The question bursting in Johann’s [i 
thought must have shown in his eyes. 

Visitors were so rare in the high mountains. 
Whatever had brought the lady? 

Mutterchen spoke quickly to explain. First 
to the lady. 

“This is my son, Johann. He loves music 

too.” 
Then to Johann. “The lady would have liked 
to stay with us. But, ach, she must have more 
than the one room we have to offer. She wishes 
to bring her piano.” 

“Piano?” Johann cut short his bow of polite- 
ness. “You have a piano?” Johann’s lips con- 
cealed his wonder no better than his eyes. That 
one should have a piano to move about the 
country was all too amazing. Then he remem- 
bered. 

“You come from the village?” 

The young lady nodded and smiled. * 

“Then you are the song lady Bertram tells 
us of ?” 


“Yes, I sing, and I come from the village. 
I should so like to stay, but my piano and I are 
quite inseparable. We must be together, for 
each day I must work. If only I could sleep upon 
it instead of on that large bed in the pretty 
room of yours! It is so peaceful here.” 

The last words were almost a sigh. 

Johann thought he could not bear to have 
her go when she wished to stay and he so 
wished it too. 


He stood aching miserably inside as he 
watched her climb to the seat of a little donkey 
cart waiting by the roadway. It rattled off in a 
whirl of dust down the sloping road. 

“Oh!” he groaned. 

Two disappointments in one day were al- 
most too much for any one to bear. 

“If only my room were larger!” 

He slumped across the yard and gave An- 
gelica an impatient push to steer her into the 
cave stable beneath the loft. Johann felt he must 
have some one to blame the hardships of the 
day upon. Who better than the calm-eyed, pa- 
tient Angelica? 

After tying her up in the stall he climbed the 
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slope to the yard level and went into the hayloft. 
The lowering sun stretched a slanting band of 
light, dust-filled, from the high window. One 
shove of the long, wooden hayfork cut a clean 
swath across the almost empty floor. 

Suddenly a thought struck Johann and he 
halted. 

Why, here was a room! 

He looked about him. The loft was almost 
empty. He and Karl could easily build a rack to 


Yi 


hold what hay was 
left upon the floor. 
The loft itself was 


large enough for 
many pianos. 
Johann waited no 


longer. The heavy door slammed behind him. 
He raced across the yard to tell Mutterchen. 

Mutterchen’s eyes shone as stars as he poured 
out his plan to her. 

Mutterchen had been disappointed too. 
Extra money was always welcome when there 
were five mouths to feed and five backs to keep 
in warm clothing. 

Her quick consent made wings of Johann’s 


feet. He flew down the slope to the roadway. 
For once in his life he blessed the slowness of 
donkeys. Would the song lady accept his plan? 

His sturdy legs stretched to learn the an- 
swer. 


HE SECOND hairpin curve of the road 
revealed the jogging cart below, song lady 
atop. 

‘‘Ah-ee-e-oodle-oo-o!”” Johann’s yodel was a 
bit squeaky, but it served to halt the jaunting 
cart and make the song lady look up. 

Johann clambered down the slope to reach 
her. When at last he stood beside the cart, his 
words came in short gasps. 

“There is the hayloft!” he panted. “It is 
big and dry.” 

Discouraging doubt shone in the song lady’s 
eyes. 

“But my piano is heavy,” she said. “No one 
could take it up a ladder.” 

“Oh, but no!” Johann’s breath still came in 
puffs. “The loft is on the ground like the house. 
The stable is downhill.” 

He drew a picture of it quickly 
in the dust to show her. 

When he looked up her eyes 
were smiling just as Mutterchen’s 
had. 

She patted the seat beside her. 

“Climb up,” she invited. “We 
shall go back and see.” 

It was a jolly, jaunting ride. 
Johann was almost sure before ever 
the song lady looked at it, that the 
dry, sweet-smelling loft would 
please her. 

And Johann was right. 

Before the market throng had begun their 
winding way homeward from the village, long 
before Karl, dusty and footweary, came stamp- 
ing into the cottage with full purse and empty 
rucksack, the song lady had engaged the bed- 
room opening upon the snowy peaks, and the 
loft, and had started back to the village inn. 

Before the week was (Please turn to page 16) 
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traced their steps toward the front of the 
old house. Through the thick-growing trees 
they could see the sun sinking toward the ocean. 

“I’m hungry!” Dick wailed. 

Harriet blinked hard and two tears over- 
flowed and ran a race down her cheeks. “But 
I’m not going to cry!” she resolved. “Happy 
hearts and cheerful faces—we promised Great- 
uncle Jeromy we'd not sulk or quarrel or be un- 
happy.” 

Just then Dick stubbed his toe against some- 
thing hidden in the rank grasses and tumbled 
flat. The grass was soft and he was not even 
scratched, but he looked somewhat shaken. 

Harriet stooped to see what Dick had 
tripped over. Whatever it was, it ought to be 


| HE THREE children and their mother re- 


The 


Secret of 
Friendly Harbor 


By 


ELEANOR HAMMOND 


Ilustrated by 
WALTER OHLSON 


thrown out of the path so that nobody else 
would stub his toe against it. The thing proved 
to be a rusty coal oil can with a spout. Several 
oily drops leaked out as Harriet tossed it into 
the brush. 

From the front porch Harriet heard a peal 
of sudden laughter, so she and Dick hurried for- 
ward to see why Tom was laughing. 

Tom pointed to the top of the door and 
laughed again. 

“Of all funny things to have over a door 
that won’t open!” 

Harriet made out the words carved above 
the door. 

WELCOME TO FRIENDLY HARBOR 

She began to laugh too. “Yes,” she agreed. 
“Such a nice cheerful welcome, and then the 
door acts so mean and 
unfriendly!” 

Dick began to laugh | 
because the others were 
laughing, and then Mrs. 
Banks joined in. For a 
minute the porch echoed 
with laughter, and sud- 
denly everybody felt 
much better about things 
in general. 

“There’s some way 
to get into the house, of 
course,” Mrs. Banks 
said. 

“We'll find a way or 
make it!” Tom said with 
a flourish. 

Harriet remembered 
the coal oil can that she 
had tossed into the 
brush. She had seen her 
father put kerosene into a rusty lock once. 
“Wait—I have an idea!” She dashed to fetch 
the can. “Pour some of this into the padlock 
and try the keys again.” 

Astonishingly the first key and the coal oil 
worked like magic. In three minutes the heavy 
door creaked open. Long golden rays of the set- 
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ting sun gilded a path across the old 
living room, and Mrs. Banks hurried to 
throw up the windows and unhook the 
shutters. Tom kindled a fire in the big 
stone fireplace with wood from a box 
near by. Dick and Harriet began carry- 
ing the bags indoors while Tip, the ter- 
rier, raced round and round the big 
room sniffing and barking. Through 
the open door and windows the sound 
of the surf came like deep-toned laugh- 
ter. 


“Oh, I’m glad we're here!” Harriet 
cried. 
“So am I!” Tom agreed. 


“Me too!” Dick said. 


UT FURTHER investigation of 
the old house dampened their 
spirits a trifle. The kitchen, even after 
the shutters were thrown back, was not 
an encouraging sight, and the old range 
was rusty beyond hope of use. The 
drafts and dampers would not move, 
and the pipe was a crumbling mass of 
rust. When Tom forced the oven door 
open, the rusty hinges broke and it 
fell to the floor with a clatter. 

“We won't be able to cook supper 
on that stove,” Mrs. Banks decided. 

Mice and dust were in the old pan- 
try, and upstairs the rooms smelled 
musty from lack of air and sunlight. 
The once-bright quilts felt damp to the touch. 

“We'll have to carry the bedding downstairs 
and toast it in front of the fireplace before bed- 
time,” Mrs. Banks said. “It is a good thing we 
brought our own sheets and linen.” 

The whole house needed sweeping, scrub- 
bing, airing, and repairing. 

“I suppose Great-uncle Jeromy didn’t know 
how things were at Friendly Harbor since he 
hasn’t been here for so long,” Harriet said, sup- 
pressing a sigh. 

Beyond the front windows the sunset shone 
like light through a banded agate. Then purple 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


Great-uncle Jeromy insists that the Banks family—Tom, 
Dick, and Harriet, and Mrs. Banks—spend their vacation at 
Friendly Harbor, his old estate on the seashore. ‘I’m going 
to give you Friendly Harbor,” he says. “There’s only one 
condition—you must see that the place lives up to its name. 
Every one who goes through the door of Friendly Harbor 
must have a cheerful face and a happy heart.” 

The Banks family gets off the train at Penny’s Catch 
and Captain Bilby drives them to Friendly Harbor in his 
old car. But Friendly Harbor has been sadly neglected. 
Weeds are growing everywhere, the windows are all 
boarded up. Not a key on the huge bunch given them 
by Great-uncle Jeromy will open the rusty lock on the front 
door. The back porch has been destroyed by a fallen tree, 
and the back door is bolted from the inside. 

“What are we going to do?” Harriet wails, “We can't get 
in, it's almost supper time, and we're miles and miles 
from home——” 
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dusk crept upon the old house. 

“We must find some lamps 
and light them,” Mrs. Banks 
said. 

Tom moved toward the 
kitchen, where he had seen a 
lamp on a shelf. As he entered 
the shadowy room a sharp tap- 
ping on the back door startled 
him. 

“Tap! Tap! Tap!” Some one 
was certainly knocking on the 
back door. 

“But how could anybody get 
to it with the porch gone?” Tom 
wondered. He tried to open the 
door but it was stuck. 

“Tap! Tap! Tap-tap!” The 
knocking sounded clear and in- 
sistent. 

“You'd better go round to 
the front,” Tom called through 
the closed door. 

The tapping ceased, so Tom took the lamp 
and hurried to the living room. 

“Somebody was knocking on the back door. 
I told him to go round to the front,” he told 
the family. He moved toward the front door 
and opened it. 

But no visitor appeared. 

“He’s still knocking at the back!” Harriet 
exclaimed. “Maybe he didn’t hear you, Tom. 
You'd better go round outside and see who it 
is.” 


“Ye-es,” Tom agreed without enthusiasm. 
‘He went, but returned in a couple of min- 

utes looking more puzzled than ever. ‘There 
isn’t anybody there,” he reported. 

It was all mysterious and not very comfort- 
ing. “I don’t see why anybody should act like 
that—knock and then run off,” Harriet said. 

Just then Dick, who had been pressing his 
short nose against the front window, gave a 
squeal. ‘“There’s somebody coming up the path,” 
he cried. 

The children rushed excitedly to the window. 


HEY all saw the figure now. 
It was a boy about Harriet’s 
age, carrying a covered plate 
in one hand and a kettle in the 
other. Tom swung open the door 
as the boy mounted the steps. 

“I’m glad you opened the 

door,” the strange boy laughed. 
“I was wondering how I was go- 

-ing to knock with both hands 
full.” 

Harriet and Tom glanced at 
each other and then back at the 
freckled stranger. “You didn’t 
knock on the back door a min- 
ute ago?” Harriet asked. 

“Tll say not!” The boy 
shook his sandy head emphat- 
ically. “Here——” 

He held the plate out to- 
ward Harriet and the steaming 
kettle toward Tom. “My grand- 
mother told me to bring you 

these doughnuts and this vegetable soup for 
your supper. She said she guessed you wouldn’t 
want to do much cooking your first night here.” 

“Oh, how grand!” The soup smelled de- 
liciously savory and the doughnuts were crisp 
and golden brown. 

“We're your nearest neighbors,” the freckled 
boy explained. “Captain Bilby, who drove you 
out from the station, is my grandfather.” 

They learned considerably more about the 
freckled boy before the supper, which was 
spread on the small table before the fireplace, 
was finished. They learned that his name was 
Billy Bilby and that he was staying with his 
gtandparents till his own father found work 
and a place where the family could live. Billy 
knew all about the beach and the bay, because 
he had spent part of every summer with his 
grandparents. 

“T like Billy! I’m so glad he’s our neighbor!” 
Harriet exclaimed after Billy had gone home. 

“T like him too,” Tom agreed. 

“Me too,” Dick echoed. 
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The children liked Billy even better in the 
days that followed. Nearly every morning he 
came whistling up the path to help with the 
work and play about Friendly Harbor. With so 
many willing helpers, Mrs. Banks found the 
cleaning of the old house going forward at a 
surprising rate. Soon the window glass shone, 
freshly laundered curtains swung crisply in the 
breeze, the well-beaten rugs looked quite bright 
again, and the neatly papered pantry shelves 
held the spotless dishes, and a bright row of new 
tin containers from the general store in Penny’s 
Catch. Captain Bilby brought a new cook stove 
from town and set it up in the kitchen, and 
Grandma Bilby sent over enough ginger cookies 
to fill the cooky jar to the top. 

“Friendly Harbor doesn’t look much the 
way it did when we got here!” Harriet laughed, 
a week after their arrival. - 


the brush that has collected in the yard.” 

All the children felt proud of the improve- 
ments they had helped to bring about, and they 
had plans for great things yet to be done on the 
old place. 

“I wish Great-uncle Jeromy could see how 
spick-and-span we've made things,” Harriet 
said. 

But Great-uncle Jeromy’s twinkly eyes were 
never to see Friendly Harbor again. News came 
to Mrs. Banks in a letter a few days later that 
Great-uncle Jeromy had quietly goné to sleep 
one night and had not waked again. It was 
hard for the three children to realize that they 
would not see the kind old man again. 

“We must keep our promise about Friendly 
Harbor all the more now, though,” Harriet said 
to her brothers. “We must see that every one 
here has a happy heart and a cheerful face. I 


~ 


“Grandmother told me to bring y 


“When Captain Bilby has the new back 
porch built and we get the grounds cleared up, 
Friendly Harbor will be just as good as it ever 
was,” Tom declared. “Billy and I are going to 
build a driftwood fence and clear out most of 


know that’s what Great-uncle Jeromy would 
want.” 


“Bivens when it rains,” Dick added. 
“Yes, and we'll fix up the old house and the 
grounds the way he’d like (Please turn to page 22) 
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Golden 


Mary ALICE Sims (8 years) 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Golden is the sunrise sky, 


' Golden are the clouds up high, 


Golden as beech leaves in fall: 
Golden, golden, golden all. 


When the sunset sends its rays, 
Golden in all sunny days, 
Golden are the heavens of God, 
Golden as all goldenrod. 


The Stars 


EscHOL G. PIxLey (9 years) 
South Strafford, Vt. 


The stars are bright 
At night, when I am playing 
And when I go to bed 
They seem to twinkle a bright 
light 
While the horses are neighing. 


The Apples 


ALWYNE TINSLEY (7 years) 
Aspley, Nottingham, England 


The apples are ripe, as you can 
see. 
I wish one, just one, would fall 
down to me. 
Red ones, as rosy-red as ever you 
did see. 
Oh! I wish one, just one, would 
fall down to me! 


Animal Land 


CaRROLL DEAN Bay (10 years) 
Trenton, Mo. 


Animals of every kind 
Come from trees 
Of oak and pine. 
There comes the turtle 
All dressed up nice, 
And meadow mouse 
With her little mice. 
Here comes Mr. Stork, 
The ‘doctor of all, 
And the lady-bug with 
Her orange-and-black shawl. 
There sits the ground hog 
With his umbrella, 
And the possum with 
His straw hat so yellow. 
Coming to the green woods 
Seems to be a habit, 
To listen to the stories 
Of Peter Rabbit. 


The Dancing Fairies 


Mary Jo BENNETT (6 years) 
El Paso, Tex. 


There are some little fairies 
That come to my house 

All dressed in laces. 

They dance and dance 

In fairy places. 

They dance around their fairy fire, 
And while they dance 

The smoke curls higher; 

And when the sun begins to peek, 
They take one look and run away 
Before you can wink. 


Big and Little 


CAROL Lou JUNGE (6 years) 
Cole Camp, Mo. 


When I am big I'll have a bike 
And play with it all the year 


round. 

Now I am little and just have a 
“trike,” 

But even that is fun, I have 
found. 


Since now I am so short and small, 
My pets are only a dog and cat; 
But soon I shall be big and tall, 
And then I'll have a pony fat. 


Nature’s Changes 


CorRINE PERRY (12 years) 
Warren, Ohio 


I get up in the morning, 
And snow is falling down, 

So beautiful, white, and glistening, 
Floating to the ground. 


It seems to sing a little song, 
It sounds so sweet and true; 

I wonder if you ever hear 
The same song that I do? 


Old Mother Earth now has a coat, 
All fluffy, downy, and white, 
She seems to know just what to do 

To plan the seasons right. 


Now old winter is going to rest, 
And spring will soon appear. 
The birds their joyous songs will 

sing, 
The flowers will soon be here. 
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Flying Birds 


DonaLp A. CoL.ins (4!/, years) 
Greensburg, Pa. 


All the birds were flying south. 
They'll come back next summer. 
But you don’t see where south is; 
So no birds can be seen 

Unless they’re close to your house. 


A Flower 


Mary CHRISTINE KIMEs (4 yrs.) 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


There was a little flower sweet 
That grew in my garden neat. 
Every day I watered it 

So it would grow a little bit. 


What Shall | Do? | 


JOAN MARIE WHEELER (6 years) 
Chicago, IIl. 


What shall I do in the day 
When the sun goes by? 
What shall I do in the noon 
When it’s quiet and high? 
What shall I do in the rain 
When rainbow colors dance 
about ? 
What shall I do in the night 
When the clouds and stars come 
out? 
Why, I just want to work and 
play 
And live and grow each day. 


My Dolly 


EILEEN BENDER (8 years) 
South Peeth, Western Australia 


I have a dear, sweet dolly, 
I love her more each day. 
And when I am away at school, 
She sleeps the time away. 


She has dark-brown curly hair, 
And eyes as blue as blue. 
If only you could see her, 
I know you’d love her too. 


D M 


The Ring Bearer 
(A story about the April cover) 
BETTY TAYLOR (12 years) 
Plains, Kans. 


Aunt Jeanne had always said 
that Vernie should be ring 
bearer at her wedding because 
Vernie was the only little 
nephew she had and she loved 
him dearly. Now it had really 
come true for Aunt Jeanne was 
going to marry Phillip Martin 
from the big city. 

Vernie had heard Phillip 
and Aunt Jeanne talking. 

“Louise will make a sweet 
little flower girl,” Phillip said. 

Louise was Phillip’s little 
sister. 

At last the wedding day ar- 
rived. Mother cautioned 
Vernie, “Don’t muss your tie 
and don’t scuff your shoes.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Our guild members 
will be very sorry to hear that another 
guild poem has been recognized as 
copied. It was the poem “Penguins” 
printed in the April number, and it 
was taken from one of Walt Disney's 
“Silly Symphonies” published in Good 
Housekeeping magazine. Let's make it 
a point of honor to keep our Writer's 
Guild pages free from copied work. 
Remember, the pages are read by thou- 
sands of boys and girls, and always 
the copied work is detected. In fairness 
to all our readers we must publish the 
facts when poems are copied. This mat- 
ter of copying may seem a little thing, 
but to be unfair in little things is just 
as wrong as being unfair in big things. 

Any WEE WISDOM reader under fif- 
teen years of age may send us his 
original poems or stories. Our judges 
select for publication the best material 
submitted each month. Each poem or 
story must be accompanied by a note 
from a parent or teacher stating that 
the work is your own original effort. 
We cannot return unused work. Mate- 
rial should be submitted three months 
in advance of the date for which it is 
intended. 

Have you written a story about the 
cover design for this month? Get your 
story in the mail today. Address WEE 
WISDOM magazine, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. The first good story submitted 
will be published. 


“I won't,’ Vernie called, 
“put please tell Mary to put 
Laddie in his pen so he won't 
follow me.” 

Laddie was Vernie’s little 
dog and followed him almost 
like his shadow. Mary was his 
older cousin who was visiting 
them during vacation. 

Vernie arrived at the church 
early and was given his instruc- 
tions. When the music started, 
Louise and Vernie nervously 
led the way down the aisle. 
The church was crowded on 
both sides with Phillip’s and 
Aunt Jeanne’s friends. Louise 
was strewing rose petals along 
the way, while Vernie carried 
a white satin pillow with long 
tassels on the sides. The spar- 
kling ring lay in a crease in the 
middle of the pillow. 

Suddenly Vernie noticed that 
every one was smiling. What 
was the matter! Had he for- 
gotten to tie his tie? No, it was 
all right. He looked at Louise. 
She looked all right as far as 
he could tell. Then he looked 
down beside him. There was 
Laddie marching by his side 
and keeping time to the music 
as well as any one! Oh! Mary 
had forgotten to put him in his 
pen. 
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The Toad 


GERALD HAYEN (11 years) 
Utica, Mo. 


As I was walking along the road, 
Whom did I see but old Mr. Toad. 
I picked him up in my hand. 

He stood up like a man: 

He gave a quick little croak, 
Then I knew it was a joke! 
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CAN YOU WEAVE? 


A TEA MAT OR DOLL RUG 
By JOANNE DEE 


ERE IS a very simple way to 
weave. All the material you 
need is some stiff cardboard and 
a few scraps of heavy yarn. 
Take a piece of cardboard about 
five inches square and cut slits in 
two opposite edges at regular in- 
tervals—about one-fourth inch 
apart and one-fourth inch deep 
making the two edges look like a 
very regular row of teeth. This is 
your loom. 
In weaving, the lengthwise 
threads are called the warp, while 


of a yarn thread to a top corner 
tooth and the other end to a bobby 
pin. Weave the cross or woof 
thread over and under the warp 
threads. Then weave back again, 
over and under, but this time go 
under each thread you went over 
in going across. (See diagram.) 
Keep the thread loose. Use a large- 
toothed comb to push the woof 
threads toward the top of the card 
in order to keep your weaving 
close together. 

When you have finished, tie 
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WEAVING IS 
QUICKLY LEARNED 
AND FUN TO DO 


the threads that go across the loom 
are called the woof. 

To make the warp, tie a loop in 
the end of your yarn and slip the 
loop over the first “tooth” in the 
upper left-hand corner of the card. 
Bring the thread down the card, 
through the first bottom slit, and 
then back around the tooth to the 
front of the card through the next 
slit. In this manner cover the 
front of the card. Do not wind the 
thread completely around the card 
but only up and down on one side. 

To make the woof, tie one end 


your thread in the lower right- 
hand corner. Slip the scissors un- 
der the woven piece and cut the 
cardboard in two down the cen- 
ter. Pull away from the yarn. If 
you have used heavy yarn, the 
woven piece will make a nice tea 
mat. 

By using a cardboard loom six 
inches wide by eight inches long, 
you will have a woven piece large 
enough to make a purse. Fold it 
in half, whip the two ends to- 
gether, and put a dime-store zipper 
across the top. 


THE 
PRAYER OF 
FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Illustrated by DOROTHY WAGSTAFF 


THE STONE SHIP 


By ELEANOR MAYNE 


(Written at the age of 12) 


ONG, long ago in the land of Crater Lake, 
there lived a rich people. In the moun- 
tains of that region was a great wealth of gold, 
silver, and jewels. Among the people was an 
old tradition that in the blue expanse of the 
Lake was a spirit who had ordered that nothing 
should touch the lake but the sun and the rain. 
The trees should not drop their leaves into it, 
the birds should not drop their feathers into it, 
and men should not launch their boats in it. 
Anything or any one who dared to disobey the 
law, so they say, was turned to stone. 

Now there lived in this land an old hermit 
who possessed the knowledge to make a won- 
derful perfume that contained magic. Every one 
knew that the man who could buy even a little 
would be very great. But it was worth so much 
that very few men could purchase even a drop 
of it. At last a young merchant came to the 
hermit with a small gold flask and said ‘‘For all 


the wealth I possess will you give me this flask 
full of magic perfume?” 

“Show me your wealth,” said the hermit. 
“For I will not sell the most precious fluid in 
the world for common gold.” The next day the 
merchant brought his riches to the hermit’s 
home. Hour after hour servants bore their heavy 
loads over mountain and plain to the hermit. 
At last the room was full of pure gold and 
silver, rich cloths and hangings, and beautiful 
furniture ornamented with fine carving. 

“Is this all?” asked the hermit. 

“No,” replied the young merchant, “that is 
but a part of my vast treasure.” 

At the close of the next day there were piles 
of jeweled ornaments, valuable coins, and other 
articles of great wealth. The hermit gladly ac- 
cepted these and the merchant went away tri- 
umphant with his flask of magic perfume. Now 
he was indeed a great man. 
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HE MERCHANT lived like 

a king. Every one made way 
for him. Passes wound through 
the mountains so that he might go 
over them. He traveled about the 
country until he came to Crater 
Lake. Then he cried to his ser- 
vants, “Build me a fine boat so 
that I may cross this lake.” 

The men looked at the mer- 
chant in surprise. “Do you not 
know the law of the spirit of the 
lake? Any man who dares to 
launch a ship in these waters shall 
be thrown overboard with his 
crew, and his ship turned to stone.” 

The merchant laughed haught- 
ily, “I possess the magic perfume, 
I am above all men. I shall rise 
even above the spirits.” 

The servants humbly obeyed, 
and at last a beautiful ship was 
ready to be launched. Meanwhile 
people had gathered from all parts 
of the country to see the venture. 

The merchant with his high talk 
had got together a crew of experi- 
enced seamen. At last the ship 
was launched into the peaceful, 
sunlit waters of the lake. Grace- 
fully it dipped and glided toward 
the center. The clear water rippled 
at its bow. Then gentle wind filled 
its white sails. On and on and on 
it sailed until it neared the oppo- 
site shore. The people, seated on 
rocky ledges around the lake, 
cheered wildly. Then suddenly 
their cheers turned to cries of 
anguish. The ship had stopped! 
The ship did not move though a 
strong wind had come up, and 
the men were blown off one by 
one. At last only the merchant was 
left. The wind hesitated—then he 
too went! The flask of magic fell 
on the deck broken! The ship 
turned to stone! 

The old tradition has long been 
dead, but an island in Crater Lake 
still stands, worn by the waters of 
the ages but still bearing the out- 
line of a ship to prove that no 
man is greater than spirit. 


MARIGOLDS 


By ELEANOR B. FISCUS 


PLANTED a seed on a 
sunny bank. 
| gave it a drink 
And it drank and drank. 
| think God saw me help- 
ing there; 
For a marigold came up 
That matched my hair. 


HEAVEN IN 
A HAYLOFT 


(Continued from page 7) 


spent a large wagon came lumber- 
ing slowly up the mountain curves 
with the shining piano aboard. 

Clean as Vater Heimplatz had 
left it, the loft had had a thorough 
and enthusiastic going over. An- 
gelica’s bedding was tucked se- 
curely into the new rack, and the 
floor scrubbed white with moun- 
tain sand. Mutter Heimplatz had 
hung a curtain, white as the snow 
it looked upon, at the window. It 
fluttered in the sunshine as they 
rolled the piano inside. - 


Time after time as they worked 
Johann had said to Karl, “To 
think you let me stay at home that 
day!” 

Each time Karl laughed and 
cast an admiring glance at the tall 
brother who was generous enough 
to praise another for doing what 
he had so wanted to do himself. 

Soon the song lady herself ar- 
rived and the tinkle of ivory keys 
startled Angelica as the song 
lady’s slim fingers ran over them 
to test their tone. 

“It will be heaven in a hayloft,”’ 
she smiled, looking about her. 

Heaven it proved to be for all 
of them. 

The roses crept back into the 
wan cheeks of the song lady, 
weary from the strenuous days and 
nights of winter touring. Mutter 
Heimplatz’s good bread and 
cheese, Angelica’s sweet, rich milk, 
and the mountain sunshine saw to 
that. 

In turn the tinkle of silver coins 
within the gay-covered sugar bowl 
on the shelf above the fireplace as- 
sured the good Mutterchen of a 
generous store of yarn to knit into 
winter garments. 

Heaven indeed it was for 
Johann, for there was many a 
concert in the hayloft when Karl 
brought his carving and sat in the 
doorway to listen. Even the busy 
Mutterchen found time to join 
them, making long strips of pillow 
lace so that her hands should not 
be entirely idle. Concerts there 
were when the song lady’s voice 
rose to match the highest note that 
Johann could trill on the old flute. 
Nothing even in the opera at 
Vienna was ever to surpass it for 
Johann. 

Best of all perhaps was the 
promise that Johann should have 
his chance to study music at the 
end of his schooling with some 
master of the song lady’s choosing. 

It was the happiest of summers! 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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By CHARLES R. STROTZ, Jr. 


O YOU remember the time the new boy 

and girl moved in across the street? 

At first you were positive you would not like 

them. Their clothes were not like yours; they 

did not play the games you liked. Their dog 

chased your cat, and their father was angry 
with you when you ran across his lawn. 

Then one day, because you had nothing 
else to do, you went over to play with the newcomers. 
Soon you were having the time of your life. You 
discovered that the games the new boy and girl 
played were more sport than yours. It was fun to 
romp with their dog, and you knew by the way he 
wagged his tail that you and he would be good 
friends. When their father came home that night, he 
proved to be friendly too, showing you his flower 
beds and the tiny new blades of grass peeping out 
on the lawn. Before a week had passed these new 
neighbor children were your firm friends. 

The nations of the world are just about like you 
and your neighbors. Because in the United States 
we do not dress and talk as do people in China, 
France, or Argentina, we seem to feel that they can- 
not really be friends with us. But when we meet 
actual persons from those countries, we learn that 
they are a great deal like us, and in a short time we 
become good friends. 


ORTY years ago some men who liked athletic 

contests decided that the best way to have the 
peoples of the earth understand one another was to 
have games and races among the young men of the 
many nations. They began with the Olympic games 
at Athens in 1896. There the best athletes of each 
country not only ran and jumped in competition but 
also lived and talked together for a week. Of course 


they were friends by the time the games 
were over. Just as you liked your neighbors 
as soon as you came to know them, so these 
young athletes found that the young persons 
from other countries make excellent friends. 

Once every four years there is an Olympic 
meet, and recently contests in winter sports 
—such as ski jumping, skating, and bob- 
sledding—have been held the winter before the 
regular summer Olympics. Each time the meet is 
held in a different country. Germany, who is host 
to the games this year, has issued two sets of stamps 
to tell the world about it. Since the set in honor of 
the summer games did not reach the United States 
in time to be pictured, we illustrate our page with 
two stamps issued for the winter sports. 

In 1932 the Olympic games were held in the 
United States. Many of you have in your collections 
the three and five-cent stamps that our government 
printed at that time to mark. the summer Olympics. 
You may also have the two-cent adhesive that hon- 
ored the winter games. Before that time other coun- 
tries issued sets of stamps to mark the games, and 
some countries used special stamps to raise money 
to send their team to the games or to honor a win- 
ning team. The third stamp on our page is one of 
the first Olympic stamps, a Greek issue of 1906. 

These Olympic issues form an exciting array of 
stamps. Their pictures show athletes in action in 
many sports—jumping, swimming, running, boxing, 
riding. They make the pages of our stamp albums 
almost come to life. Then, too, these stamps show 
us that we are much the same as people in other 
lands. Like the new neighbors, people from other 
nations make fine friends when we really learn to 
know them. 


D M 
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RUCE lay on a mat beside the open door- 

way where the voice of his master could 
be heard plainly. The dog loved this time of 
the evening, when he ate and then rested for an 
hour on the sheltered porch. His empty bowl 
was beside him. The food had tasted so good 
after his day’s work of caring for the sheep! 
Now the sheep were safe in the fold for the 
night. 

Bruce lay drowsily resting, but at the 
slightest sound from the sheepfold his sensitive 
ears would rise and instantly he would be wide 
awake. 

The old dog listened. Master was telling 
about Sport, the dog who cared for a neighbor- 
ing flock. How sorry the family was to hear 
that Sport had been unfaithful to his flock! 
Sometimes when the air was sweet and cool, he 
would leave his sheep and run about and play 
all night long in the moonlight. Now his mas- 
ter could not trust him, so every night he was 
tied in front of the sheepfold with a strong 
rope. 

“How glad I am that we can trust brave old 
Bruce!” It was brown-eyed Anita who spoke. 

“Yes,” Master answered. “Bruce is always 
faithful. He will not leave his flock.” 

No one saw Bruce wag his tail joyfully as 
he walked to the fold and took his place beside 
the gate. 


RUCE had been busy all day. Very early 
that morning, with the help of old Jingle 

who wore the bell, he had taken the sheep to a 
distant pasture where they could graze on the 
fresh green grass. All the sheep and lambs had 
been obedient except one—Little Black Lamb. 
Little Black Lamb was an orphan, and the 
only black lamb in the flock. He was petted by 
loving hands and fed sweet milk from a bottle. 


By ELIZABETH DEMING SOMNMRS 


Illustrated by LUCILLE MORGAN 3QN 


KEEPER OF 


Faithfully he gurds t 


Soon he grew fat and round. Anita said he was 
like Topsy and “just grew.” 

To please the folks who were so kind to 
him Little Black Lamb would run and jump 
and do many amusing tricks. Every one loved 
him. How they would laugh when he called 
“baa” in his odd little voice! He was very 
curious, so he had many adventures. One day 
the master drove into the yard in his automo- 
bile. All the other sheep and lambs ran out of 
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1 @F THE SHEEP 


e gur s the flock—day and night 


the way, but Little Black Lamb just stood still 
and did not run. “I want to see what makes the 
wheels go round,” he said. Before Bruce could 
help, the car sent Little Black Lamb rolling 
over and over like a black, woolly ball. But he 
just jumped up and scampered off, not hurt at 
all, only frightened. 

Little Black Lamb was larger now and could 
go to the pasture with the flock. Since he had 
no mother to guide him, however, he ran here 


and there, often getting into mischief. Today 
he had been unusually playful, and Bruce had 
walked back and forth many times trying to 
keep him near the flock. 

Bruce was glad that the day was over at 
last and he could rest. It was good ust to listen 
to the sleepy call of the night birds and crickets 
and the contented breathing of the sheep. He 
himself was almost asleep. 


66 IP! YIP!” The sound came from the 
hills far away. 

“Coyotes,” thought Bruce, and the hair on 
his neck rose to a stiff ruff. A low growl 
sounded in his throat. He rose to his full height, 
a lone sentinel, on guard. Hearing no more, he 
turned around slowly, then lay down again 
just as he had been before. 

A moment passed; Bruce heard another 
sound. It came from the hills also: a sad, plain- 
tive, ‘‘baa!” 

A lone, lost lamb, far from the flock! Bruce 
knew the odd little voice. It was Little Black 
Lamb. All the other lambs had kept close to 
their mothers on the way home and were now 
sleeping soundly. 

Bruce arose. He must go get Little Black 
Lamb. The sleeping sheep were safe for the 
night, for the coyotes were far away. 

He had gone only a short distance when he 
stopped and looked back. He remembered 
Master’s words: ‘Bruce is always faithful. He 
will not leave his flock.” 

But he must go! There was Little Black 
Lamb alone and helpless out in the dark. How 
frightened he would be when he heard the 
“Yip, yip” of the coyotes! 

What should Bruce do? The sheep were 
safe and contented, but he had always guarded 
the gateway. He half (Please turn to page 32) 
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AT THE GATE 
BEAUTIFUL 


By BULA HAHN 


HE GATE Beautiful was the principal en- 
trance to the court of the Temple at Je- 
rusalem. 

Outside this gate merchants spread their 
wares on the ground, in the streets, and on rude 
carts. They traded and bartered and exchanged 
their products for pieces of gold and silver. 
From early in the morning, when the sun first 
peeped through the bright blue sky, until late 
in the evening, when twilight settled, trade 
went on. 

Children too mingled in the busy throng, 
learning the art of the market and trade while 
yet very young. They sold pomegranates (a 
small yellow fruit about the size of an orange) 


which their parents raised in near-by groves. 
The children also sold flowers. Many little 
dark-eyed girls sat at the side of the road and 
called to passers-by: ‘Flowers. Fresh flowers. 
Won't you buy a bunch of flowers?” 

Amid this busy throng a lame man sat asking 
alms of those who passed. Since he was very 
poor and had been lame from birth, his friends 
carried him wherever he went. He liked to be 
placed here at the entrance of the Gate Beautiful. 
When people made their purchases at the 
market they sometimes gave him small pieces 
of silver, and he enjoyed watching the children 
running to and fro on strong, sturdy legs. Some- 
times at twilight little girls gave him flowers 
that had been left from the day’s supply. 

But the lame man was full of sorrow. Many 
months before he had lived in the country out- 
side the town of Jerusalem, and there he had 
heard strange things. Friends who traveled 
about the country from one place to another 
brought him news of miracles and healings per- 
formed by one Jesus of Nazareth. Blind men 
were made to see, the deaf to hear, and the lame 
to walk. Wonderful news! 

The lame man listened and hungered for 
more news of the great Teacher. Then a friend, 
after being absent many days, brought back the 
news that Jesus had raised a man from the dead, 
a man named Lazarus. This man was again alive 
and reunited to his sisters Mary and Martha. As 
the lame man listened to the things that his 
friends told, a great longing filled his heart. If 
only he could see Jesus, if he could speak with 
Him, if he could be near Him, he too might be 
healed. He, lame since birth, could be made to 
walk. Wonderful thought! 

He asked his friends to take him into Jeru- 
salem that he might see this new teacher. But 
travel in those days was hard and slow, and the 
lame man had to be carried every place that he 
went. When one friend could spare the time to 
go with him, another was too busy with his 
work in the fields to leave. So it was many, many 
weeks before his friends could get together and 
carry him into Jerusalem. 


But at last it was accomplished, and he was 
carried through the streets and placed just out- 
side the Temple entrance at the gate called 
Beautiful. How happy he was that at last he was 
in Jerusalem among people who had actually 
seen Jesus! Surely now at any moment he too 
might see the Master and be healed of his 
lameness. 

Then he learned that Jesus the Christ had 
been crucified! 

Despair overcame the lame man. Day after 
day his friends brought him here to the entrance 
of the Gate Beautiful, and he sat on the ground, 
his crutches at his side, asking alms of those 
who passed near. Sometimes, if one lingered 
near, one could hear the lame man re- 
peating over and over, “If only I could 
have seen Jesus; if only I could have 
talked with Him; I would not now be 
asking alms.” 

But few there were who stopped 
to listen to the babbling of the beggar. 
Occasionally people would toss him a 
coin as they hastened to or from the 
temple, but more often no one noticed 
him at all. They had no time for 
such as he. 


NE DAY Peter and John, two of 
Jesus’ disciples, were going up to 
the Temple. It was the ninth hour, the 
hour of prayer. (The ninth hour would 
be three o’clock in the afternoon, as 
we count time.) The two men walked 
together to the Gate Beautiful and 
stopped for a moment in front of the 
court. The lame man sat on the ground 
near by. 

“If only I had seen Christ Jesus, if 
only I could have spoken to Him, I 
would not be asking alms of you to- 
day,” he muttered. 

Peter and John stepped neater. 
Peter had heard the wail of the beggar. 

The lame man looked eagerly into 
the faces of the two, thinking of course 


that they were about to give him money. But 
Peter leaned forward and said, ‘Look on us.” 

The lame man looked first at Peter and 
then at John, then again at Peter. It seemed to 
him that he was looking into the most kindly 
eyes he had ever seen. At once he felt a new 
power, a strange thrill, entering his entire body. 

“Silver and gold have I none,” Peter told 
him, ‘‘but such as I have I give unto thee. In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and 
walk.” 

The lame man continued to gaze on the two 
disciples. ‘‘Jesus Christ of Nazareth,” he re- 
peated after Peter. “In His name—in His 
name—— 
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Peter reached out his hand and 
took hold of the lame man’s right 
arm and lifted him up. Immediate- 
ly the man’s feet and anklebones 
received strength. He leaped to 
his feet and walked! He went into 
the Temple with Peter and John, 
praising God in his joy. 

A crowd of people had gath- 
ered. They were filled with won- 
der and amazement. For they knew 
that this was the beggar who had 
been a cripple seeking alms out- 
side the Gate Beautiful. 

Peter told them, “It is by the 
power of Christ and this man’s 
faith that he has been healed.” 
And many in the crowd who had 
doubted believed now on the 
Christ. 


SECRET OF 
mot FRIENDLY 
ware HARBOR 


(Continued from page 11) 


them to be,” Tom said. 

But these fine plans were halted 
shortly by a second letter which 
came to the little post office in 
Penny’s Catch. It was a long, im- 
portant-looking letter with an at- 
torney’s address in the corner of 
the gray envelope. Mrs. Banks 
read the brief contents twice. 


| | 
“It seems as if Friendly Harbor 
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isn’t our house, after all,’”’ she told 
the children finally. “Great-uncle 
Jeromy doesn’t seem to have left 
a will giving it to us, and he didn’t 
deed it to us while he was alive. 
Therefore the house will be sold 
along with the rest of Uncle 
Jeromy’s property, so that the 
money can be divided among all 
his nephews and nieces.” 

“You mean Friendly Harbor 
isn’t to be ours at all?” Harriet | 
asked. 

(To be continued) re 
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BUFFET SUPPERS 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 
«>THE IDEAL way to cook in 


hot weather,” explained 
Mrs. Miller, “is to prepare as 
much food as possible in the cool 
of the early morning, pack it 
safely in the refrigerator, and 
when mealtime arrives, presto! 
there is your lunch or dinner all 
ready and waiting.” 

“That's an idea!” said Ann 
Beth. “My Aunt Myrtle is coming 
from Omaha one day next week. 
Wouldn’t that be a good way to 
give Mother time off so they can 
visit?” 

“Indeed it would,” agreed Mrs. 
Miller. “That way of cooking 
comes in handy all summer when 
we have vacation company.” 

“Sometimes I have to wait for 
the second table,” Daisy Dean re- 
membered dolefully. 


“When we have more guests 
than we can seat at our table we 
use trays or card tables and eat 
buffet style. It isn’t nearly so much 
work either,” said Marjorie. 

“Why don’t you serve your din- 
ner that way, Ann Beth?’ asked 
Mrs. Miller. 

“It does sound easy,’ 
Ann Beth. 

“Summer menus should have 
plenty of cold foods in them,” 
Mrs. Miller continued, “crisp sal- 
ads, fresh fruits, and iced drinks, 
but it is well also, to have one 
quickly prepared hot dish at each 
meal. How would you like this 
menu: Hot soup, double deck 
sandwiches, a salad, peach whip, 
and iced tea?” 

“T like canned mushroom soup,” 
suggested Marjorie. 


remarked 


PEACH WHIP 

Y4 cupful peach juice 

1 cupful crushed sweetened 
peaches 


Y, cupful cream, whipped 
1 cupful marshmallows cut in 
small pieces 

Soak marshmallows in fruit 
juice. Fold peaches and marsh- 
mallows lightly into whipped 
cream. 

Pile into sherbet glasses lined 
with wafers or ladyfingers, and 
chill. 


SANDWICH COMBINA- 
TIONS 


1. Cottage cheese, pimiento, 
sliced tomato, mayonnaise, white 
bread. 

2. Chopped hard-boiled eggs, 
pickle, mayonnaise, buttered 
bread. 

3. Peanut butter and jelly on 
whole-wheat bread. 

4. Baked beans, chopped celery, 
chili sauce, buttered brown 
bread. 

5. Chopped nuts and raisins 
moistened with mayonnaise, but- 
tered bread. 


HEAVEN IN 
A HAYLOFT 


(Continued from page 16) 


Even Angelica must give voice 
to her approval with a gentle 
“Moo!” now and then from the 
stable below. 

“And why not?” Johann’s voice 
was sober as they listened one 
morning. “After all had it not 
been for Angelica, I should never 
have thought of our heaven in a 
hayloft. I think she is an angel 
in disguise. I shall tell her so!” 

And amidst the laughter of the 
household, he ran to pick the 
brightest primrose he could find in 
all the dooryard and tucked it be- 
hind the snow-white ear of the un- 
suspecting Angelica, whose only 
recognition of the honor was a 
quiet nuzzling at his waistcoat for 
a wisp of hay that clung there. 


Mrs. Miller nodded. 


“And one of the salads from 
our May recipes,” contributed 
Daisy Dean. 

“Copy this list of sandwich com- 
binations,” said Mrs. Miller. ‘““The 
first combination would be deli- 
cious made of three slices of bread, 
club style. Cheese and pimiento 
between the first two slices, and 
tomato and mayonnaise between 
the second and third. The sand- 
wiches can be prepared and 
wrapped first in oiled paper and 
then in a damp cloth till ready to 
serve. The tomato and lettuce may 
be added just before serving, if 
preferred. 


“Now let’s make the peach 
whip which is an ideal summer 
desert. It takes only a few minutes 
to prepare, and can be placed in 
the refrigerator till needed.” 
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BOOSTER 


( yawned sleepily as he lay on the diving board and stared 
down into the cool depths of the pool. He wished that he weren't 
afraid to dive. It must be fun on a hot day like this! 

"Way down at the shallow end of the pool Sally Sue, Mary, and 
Don were busy sailing their boats. In their bright swim suits they made 
a vivid picture against the clear blue of the water. The picture blurred 
before Chuck’s eyes as he dozed. Whew, ‘but it was hot! 

Suddenly there was a huge splash and water descended upon the 
diving board in a shower. Chuck yelled and sat up with a start. 

“Hi,” called Happy, coming to the surface after his dive, “I'd 
have been here sooner but I met some of the fellows down at the corner 
and we had a soda.” 

“Um-mm,” offered Chuck absently. “You ought to know better 
than to try to swim right after eating a soda.” 

“Aw,” said Happy, “that never bothers me. Watch me, I’m going 
to swim clear across the pool under water.” 

“Couldn't if I had to,” yawned Chuck. “I’m too sleepy.” 

He turned over on his back and gazed up at a flock of fleecy clouds. 
Soon he was in the midst of a dream where white clouds, blue sky, and 
Boosters in bright swim suits were all mixed in a sort of jumble. 

It was the Cheerfulness Elf who wakened him. 

“Hurry!” he cried. “Happy needs you!” 

Just then Chuck heard Happy give a strangled cry from the pool. 

“Hold it, Hap!” yelled Chuck. “I’m coming!” 

Just before he hit the water in a flying dive Chuck saw Happy’s 
head go under. Ages passed while Chuck searched frantically under 
water for him. Then one hand came in contact with the belt of Happy’s 
swimming trunks. He gave a mighty boost, and up came Happy! 

By the time Chuck had got him to shore and bailed some of the 
water out of him Sally Sue, Mary, and Don had come up on the run. 

“What were you trying to do—swallow the pool?” Don asked 
severely. 

“No, just trying to swim on a chocolate soda,” coughed Happy 
with a weak grin. “But I'll never do it again!” 

Chuck said nothing, but he felt a light pat on his shoulder and 
looked around quickly to see the Cheerfulness Elf smiling at him. 

“You did dive after all,” said the Cheerfulness Elf. 

“Why—why so I did!” cried Chuck, “and I wasn’t scared either.” 

“That's because you were too busy thinking about some one else,” 
the Cheerfulness Elf grinned. 

“I'm going right back and dive again,” shouted Chuck joyfully, 


as he made for the diving board. 

It is the desire of the Good 
Words Booster Club to help every 
Booster who has a_ problem. 
Boosters who wish prayers for 
help may write to the secretary, 
and she will see that their requests 
are called to the attention of 
Silent Unity, the prayer group 
here at Unity School of Chris- 
tianity. 

If you should like to become a 
member of the Booster Club, just 
write a letter to the secretary, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and 
she will send you an application 


blank. 


If we have faith in God we 
shall always receive help. Because 
Annie trusted in the Father she 
was healed. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am glad to join 
the Booster Club. I shall try my very 
best to obey the rules. I am always 
saying The Prayer of Faith, and God 
has been so good to me. I always ask 
Him to help me. I will tell you some- 
thing that happened not so long ago. 
One day I got some sort of rash on 
my leg, and that night I asked God 
to help me. The next morning the 
rash was gone. My Aunty Kitty loves 
God too, and we often read and 
pray together.—Annie Sillers. 

We congratulate Lloyd on be- 
ing such a good Booster, and we 
hope that he will soon realize his 
ambition to be a scout. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am getting along 
just fine. I think WEE WIspDoM is a 


4 


OTE 


good magazine, and | like the Good 
Words Booster Club page. 

We play baseball at school and 
today my side won 23 to 19. I sure 
was glad we won. The Booster Club 
has helped me. I like to be a Booster 
because it is the first time I have 
ever joined a club. I might join the 
Scouts and be a cub, but they have not 
yet made arrangements here to have 
the cubs, so I have not joined.—Lloyd 
Wilkins, Jr. 


Ruth’s letter tells of some very 
practical help she and her father 
received from the use of The 
Prayer of Faith. We think she is 
progressing rapidly. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am a little late in 
sending my letter, but I have some- 
thing very important to tell you. One 
night when my father and I were 
going somewhere, he started to back 
out of the driveway and the wheels 
of the car suddenly went down. We 
got out of the car and found that we 
had backed into two big holes. Well, 
my father was disgusted and said we 
couldn’t get out before 
the night was over. But 


overcome this fear. I know that God 
is with me all the time —WNita Miller 
(Jamaica, B. W. 1.). 


Margaret is keeping a ‘‘good- 
words” calendar, and we are sure 
all the Boosters will want to know 
more about the progress she is 
making. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was so happy to 
receive your lovely letter, and I am so 
glad that I said The Prayer of Faith 
every night, because I am nearly well 
now. I came down from the infirmary 
April 1. I am in a school for girls, 
and I like it very much here. 

I try to say my prayers each morn- 
ing too, only sometimes I forget. I 
will try to memorize the pledge, and 
I hope that I succeed in keeping it. 

I have made a little calendar with 
spaces for the weeks on it, and if I 
have used kind words instead of bad 
ones during the week, I put a gold 
star in the square for the week. If 
I haven’t done so well I put a check 
mark. I read in WEE WIspomM of a 


Readers Who Wish to Correspond 
with Other Readers 


Jean Ann Howell, Weleetka, Okla. ; 
Elaine Vickery, 178 Hinton Ave., Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada; Marian Rodgers 
(13), 510 N. Railroad St., Palmyra, 
Pa.; Leola Newlon, Colome, S. Dak.; 
Ruth Pearce (13), 506 E. Frierson 
Ave., Tampa, Fla.; Merlin Lee Herms- 
meier (6), Swanton, Nebr.; Kenneth 
Hermsmeier (10), Swanton, Nebr.; 
Maxine Mode, Box 244, Forest City, 
N. C.; Roberta Mae Hermsmeier (8), 
Swanton, Nebr.; Carol Kirk (8 years), 
Helen Wilson (11), Glenn Leigh 
(10), Delbert Lewis (11), Annabel 
Redman (10), George Wilson (8), 
Charles Wilson (7), all of Decatur, 
Iowa; Marjorie Munyon (11), Grand 
River, Iowa; Ingrid Heino, Harrison, 
Maine; Ruth Brown, Route 4, Muske- 
gon, Mich.; Lorna Jacobs (12), 
Maunaolu Seminary, Paia, Maui, T. 
H.; Doris Munyon (12), Grand River, 
Iowa; Anita H. Willdridge, Linthi- 
cum, Md.; Weona Bortree (13), 29 
Mascoma St., Lebanon, N. H.; Marie 

Hutchinson (15), Box 
92, Bloemhof, Trans- 


I said The Prayer of 
Faith, and we did get out 
after all. I hope you like 
the way I am progress- 
ing.— Ruth Field. 


@ 

When members 
write telling us of 
ways in which the 
Booster Club has 
helped them to be 
better and happier 
boys and girls, we 
are filled with joy. 
Nita’s letter does just that. 

Dear Secretary: I have quite a 
good report to make. The other day I 
could not find my membership card. 
I said The Prayer of Faith and looked 
again. It was in a box on my table, 
and I had looked in the box before 
and had not seen it! 

Before I joined the Booster Club 
I used to tease my little sister, but 
now if I start teasing her, I always 
remember I am a Booster and Boost- 
ers must make others happy. I am 
seeking the treasure of happiness, and 
hope I will succeed. Also before I 
joined the club I used to be very much 
afraid of the dark, but now I have 


And not one word of ill.” 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 
\\ a day is like a clean, white page 


Where we may write at will, 


Let's fill it up with loving thoughts, 


vaal, S. Africa; Evange- 
line Nau, Box 727, 
Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
Frieda Schacherer (12), 
89 Chilton Ave., Mans- 
*field, Ohio; Priscilla 
Marlatt, Harrison, 
Mich.; Junella Miller 
(9), Box 46, Hum- 
phrey, Idaho; Doris 
Dunkeson, Odessa, 
Mo.; Evelyn Brooks 
(14), 314 Franklin St., 


tittle girl who did that, and I took her 
advice. 

I love WEE WisDoM very much and 
I can’t wait until the next issue comes. 
—Margaret Vaughan. 


Many of the Boosters are mak- 
ing a practice of learning the 
Cheerfulness Elf’s poem each 
month. We believe the thought 
for this month would be a good 
one to carry with us each day. 


Secretary. 


Alexandria, Va.; Vir- 

ginia Gose (12), 1060 
Columbine, Denver, Colo. ; Ruth Lucille 
Ball, 1322 N. 28th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Ronald Heal, Rosedale, B. C., 
Canada; Nancy Curry, 2215 E. 81st 
St., Cleveland, Ohio; Ruth Grahame 
(11), 179 Ruby St., Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada; Alvina McGurn (14), 1216A 
11th Ave., Kaimuki, Honolulu, T. H.; 
Mary Martha Whitt (11), Box 752, 
Beggs, Okla.; Jacqueline Gibbons, 115 
Crawford Ave., Altoona, Pa.; Rosalie 
Cameron (9), Geraldine, Mont.; 
Dwayne Bossenecker, Route 2, Fairfax, 
Minn.; Rebecca Ann Collinson (8), 
Decatur, Iowa; Constance Dorothy 
Downing, Dimsdale Estate, % Captain 
Downing, Antigua, B. W. I. 
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“TQ OY, IS this hot!” Red straightened up to 

get the kinks out of his back and mop up 

the perspiration that was running into his eyes. 

“The answer is yes,” Cousin Bob agreed as 

he too straightened up. “Let’s take time out 
for a drink.” 

The Spartans were hoeing in the garden un- 
der a fierce August sun whose heat rebounded 
from the baked soil in quivering waves. 

“Just think!” exclaimed Kegs as he joined 
the procession to the well house. “We haven't 
had a drop of rain for three weeks now.” 

“And the last rain didn’t do a lot of good,” 
added Coralee. “It was practically a cloudburst, 
but all it did was pound the soil down and then 
run off.” 

“The ground has been baking harder ever 
since,” said David. “Another week of this 
weather and it will be like a brick.” 

The squeak of the old pump handle as Andy 
started working it was sweet music to the gang. 
A sparkling stream of crystal clear water gushed 
into the dipper Chink held under the spout. 

“Here, Coralee,” offered Chink, ‘‘see if this 
will cool you off.” 

“Thanks, Chink.” Coralee drank deeply. 
When all the Spartans had drunk their fill and 
Bige was gratefully lapping up the fresh pan of 
water that Andy had given him, the gang sat 
down on the curb around the well house to rest. 

“Even the wind is hot,” Red observed. 


By CURTIS HASELTINE 


“It’s curling the corn badly,” said David. 
Overhead the leaves of the big maples swayed 
limply. 

“Well, let’s finish the tomato patch,” sug- 
gested Cousin Bob, “and then we can call it a 
day. I don’t want to have to work in the sun 
this afternoon. ” 


“All right,” Kegs agreed, “‘but I sure hate 
to leave this shade.” Straw sombreros were set- 
tled back on damp heads and the Spartans took 
up their hoes once more. Bige followed them to 
the garden gate but turned there to go back 
and lie in the cool dirt under the porch. 

“I wish this were January right now,” de- 
clared Red. “I could appreciate a frostbitten 
ear.” 

“Yes, and when January comes you'll be 
wishing it were August,” Coralee reminded him. 
“You'll be saying you could appreciate a sun- 
burn.” 

“I probably will,” grinned Red, “and it'll 
still be the truth.” 

A freight train pulled slowly up the long 
gtade from Pleasanton Crossing, puffing out 
huge clouds of smoke. The Spartans paused to 
wave at the engineer as he went by. 

“Now, there’s a job for you, Red,” said 
Andy. ‘“‘How should you like to be the fireman 
on a day like this?” Red turned back to his 
hoeing. 

“You know,” he grinned, “gardening isn’t 


THE 
SPARTAN 
GANG 
SLIGHT MISTAKE 


so bad after all when you think it over.” 


N A short time the tomato patch was fin- 
I ished and the gang shouldered their hoes 
and started for the Roost to put them away. 

“We won't have to clean our hoes,” said 
David. “This ground is so dry that the hoes 
only get a little dusty.” 

“And dull,” added Cousin Bob. “I'll have to 
sharpen mine before I use it again.” 

Coralee pushed her sombrero back off her 
forehead and looked out across the prairie. The 
heat waves made solid 
old farm houses and tall 


there, we'll still have plenty of time to come 
back here and start a backfire.” The gang quick- 
ly grabbed up sacks at the barn and wet them 
in the tub by the well house. 

Flames were roaring fifteen feet in the air 
when the Spartans arrived at the fire. 

“We won't be able to get close enough to 
use our sacks,” yelled Red. The gang stepped 
back as a gust of wind sent a puff of smoke and 
flying embers at them. David ran up out of 
breath. 

“Mother called Lenning but’ the section 

hands are all out on the 


stately trees seem to dance. 
Suddenly a slight haze 
caught her eyes. 

“What's that smoke?” 
she cried, pointing toward 
it. 

“Must be a train,” said 
Chink. “Where is it?” 

Coralee pointed again. 
A thin bluish haze, almost 
invisible in the heat waves, 
rose and spread in the sky. 

“That’s train,” 
cried Red, “that’s a grass 
fire!” 

“And that’s the direc- 
tion the wind is coming 
from,” added Kegs. 

“It’s on the railroad 
right of way,” Andy de- 
clared. “A spark from that 
last freight train must 
have started it. Remem- 
ber how it was smoking?” 

“Tll have Mother 
phone to Lenning and ask 
them to send some section 
hands,” said David. 

““Hadn’t we better burn a fireguard around 
the buildings?” suggested Chink. 

“No,” said Red. “Let’s wet some sacks and 
get going. If the fire gets away from us down 


Gradually the blaze was turned back 


line working,” he gasped. 
“A fellow at the station 
is going after them on a 
handcar.” 

“What can we do?” 
asked Coralee. “We can’t 
get close enough to fight 
it, and we don’t know 
when help is coming.” 
The gang shifted back 
again as a long streamer 
of flame lunged at them. 

“We'll have to start a 
backfire,” said Kegs. “If 
we burn off a strip right 
in front of it to stop the 
main fire, it won’t be hard 
to beat out the other 
sides.” 

“Let’s get started,” 
David exclaimed. “That 
flame is getting higher all 
the time.” 

“Tll say so,” Chink 
agreed. ‘“We’d better burn 
a good wide strip while 
we're at it or she'll jump 
it sure.” The gang spread 
out in a long line about a hundred feet in front 
of the advancing wall of flame. Andy quickly 
snatched up a handful of long weeds for a torch. 
A flaming bit of paper floated ahead of the 
fire and nestled in the dry grass. Instantly a tiny 
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fire sprang up. Andy thrust his 
torch into this blaze and dashed 
back to the gang. Stooping low, 
he dragged the flame through 
the grass in front of them, leav- 
ing a long trail of fire behind 
him. 

The Spartans, with wet sacks 
ready, let it burn. Slowly it 
started down wind, leaving an 
increasingly wide black line be- 
hind it. The gang stepped back 
slowly as the fire advanced. 
When the black strip was about 
twenty feet wide Red yelled, 
“That’s enough, swing on it.” 
The gang sprang into action 
and in a short time the advanc- 
ing line of fire was stamped 
out. No sooner was the last 
smouldering clump beaten out 


than the main fire reached the 
farther edge of the burned 
strip. The advance halted there 
because there was nothing left 
to burn. 

“We've got her licked,” 
yelled Chink. 

“Not yet,” warned Cousin 
Bob, “she may jump it.” Long 
arms of flame reached out for 
the dry grass on the opposite 
side of the strip. Flaming bits 
of grass floated over to land 
among the Spartans. 

“It’s coming around the 
ends!” shouted Andy. “David, 
you and Red get it at that end 
while Cousin Bob and I stop 
it down here. The rest of you 
jump on those sparks and beat 
them out as fast as they cross 


MY PONY 


By ELIZABETH HAAS 


The wind shall be my pony. 

He likes to gallop, | find; 

Gallop and gallop o’er hill 
and vale, | 

Over the town and over the 
dale. 

And as he gallops his mane 
and tail 


Go streaming out behind. 


the strip and start to burn.” 

Even with the wide bare 
strip to stop the advance of the 
flames the gang had their hands 
full. But gradually the blaze 
was turned back to burn itself 
out. By the time the section 
hands arrived there was little 
to do but drown out the fire 
that smouldered around tele- 
graph poles and fence posts. 

As the Spartans were help- 
ing to beat out the last little 
patches, Kegs suddenly looked 
up to see the crown of Red’s 
straw sombrero burning merri- 
ly. Kegs swung his tattered and 
blackened sack and knocked 
the hat to the ground. Then he 
jumped on it to stamp out the 
blaze. 

“Hey!” shouted Red in sur- 
prise. “What’s the idea of 
swinging at me with a wet 
sack and tromping on my hat?” 
He glared at Kegs. Kegs burst 
into laughter and the rest of 
the gang joined him. 

“What's so funny?” de- 
manded Red. 

Kegs’s blackened sack had 
flipped across Red’s face when 
Kegs swung at his hat, and now 
Red looked as if he were made 
up for a minstrel show. 

When Kegs could stop 
laughing long enough, he ex- 
plained his reason for knock- 
ing Red’s hat off. 

“But,” he added, “I almost 
didn’t notice the blaze in your 
hat.” 

“No?” Red questioned. 

“No,” replied Kegs. “I 
thought at first it was your hair 
sticking through.” 
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ICE-COLD LEMONADE 


MADE IN THE SHADE 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


me BOYS and girls like 
E to play store. Some have 
found that they can actually earn 
money as well as have fun by sim- 
ply building and operating a lem- 
onade stand in or near their own 
yard. 

You can either prepare the lem- 
onade at home or make arrange- 
ments with some company to sup- 
ply you with bottled soft drinks. 
Instead of soft drinks perhaps you 
wish to sell vegetables and flowers 
from your own garden. In any case 
your stand must be neat and at- 
tractive or your prospective cus- 
tomers will pass you by. 

Four orange crates 27 inches 
high, fastened together in pairs, 
will form the ends of your stand. 
Nail four cleats on each pair of 


crates, two on the top and two 
on the bottom (A, figure 1). The 
partitions in the boxes will serve 
as shelves for glasses and bottles. 
Additional storage space may be 
provided by running a board 
across from one box to the other 
(B, figure 1). 


For each pair of crates you will 
need three short legs made of 
sticks, each about 15 inches long. 
Fasten these legs to the crates so 
that they extend 9 inches beyond 
the lower edge (C, figure 1), mak- 
ing the height of the completed 
counter about three feet. The out- 
side corner legs are 6 feet long 
(D, figure 1), forming the posts 
for the display frame. A cross- 
piece nailed to the top of these 
two posts will complete the frame. 

Fashion a removable counter top 
of boards held together by cleats 
nailed to the underside. The count- 
er top should be made to fit the 
top of the crates in width, but it 
may be any length that you wish 
to use. Pad the counter boards 
with newspapers, then stretch 


ICE Coup 
LEMONADE 


white oilcloth smoothly over the 
entire surface, tacking it on the 
underside. The cheapest grade of 
oilcloth will answer the purpose. 
Strips from discarded sheets, un- 
bleached muslin, or even crepe 
paper, will make an apron for the 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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ATILDA had gone 

to her uncle’s farm 
for her vacation. Matilda 
lived in a large city, and 
she found many things at 
the farm very strange. One 
morning while Matilda 
was on her way to the 
swing, she saw Mrs. Hen 
walking across the road. 
Mrs. Hen had just come 
from the meadow and was 
on her way to the barn- 
yard. She was very ex- 
cited. 


““Look—look—look—look—look—at! 


look—look—look—at!”” 


“Look at what?” wondered Matilda. She knew Mrs. 


CY 
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RS. HEN 


On the third day the very same thing happened, and 
Matilda began to wonder just what it was that Mrs. Hen 
kept telling her to “look—look—look—look—look—at.” 
Matilda ran over to the meadow. She saw some daisies 
by the fence and decided to pick a bouquet for Aunt 
Emily. 

Matilda stooped down to pick a flower, and just then 
she saw a nest. In it were some eggs. 

“So this is what Mrs. Hen was so excited about!” said 
Matilda. She began to count the eggs: “One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight!” 

Matilda picked up one of the eggs. Just then she 
heard: There was 
Mrs. Hen running toward the meadow. 

“She must have seen 
me,” thought Matiida. She 
put the egg back in the nest, 
exactly as she had found 
it, and hurried away. 

After that Matilda for- 
got all about Mrs. Hen. 
There were so many things 
to do on the farm. She 
played with the kittens, 
romped with the dog, and 
went for a ride on the 


pony. 


Look—look— 


Hen was excited about something, though she could not 
imagine what it was. But Matilda soon forgot all about 
Mrs. Hen, because swinging in the apple tree was such 
fun. 

The next morning Matilda saw Mrs. Hen again. She 
was on her way from the meadow to the barnyard, and 
was just as excited as she had been the day before. 

Mrs. Hen said, ““Look—look—look—look—look—at! 
Look—look—look—look—look—at!” But she did not ex- 
plain what she wanted Matilda to look at. 
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HEN one morning when 

Matilda started for the swing, 
she heard something say: “Look! 
look! look! look! look!” 

Matilda looked across the road, 
and there came Mrs. Hen with a 
flock of fluffy little baby chicks. 

Matilda was so excited that she 
forgot all about the swing. She 
ran to the house to tell Aunt 
Emily. Aunt Emily hurried out 
with Matilda, and they both 
watched Mrs. Hen take a morn- 
ing walk with her family. 

“Oh, I want to hold one of the 
little chicks!” cried Matilda. But 
when she caught up one of the 
chicks, Mrs. Hen ruffled her feath- 
ers. 

‘““Here—look, look, look!’ she 
cried. She was very angry. 

Aunt Emily said: “Mrs: Hen 
wants you just to ‘look, look, 
look’ and not to handle her chicks. 
You might hurt them.” 

Matilda put down the little 
chick very carefully. It ran back 
to Mrs. Hen and settled under 
her wing. 

Then Matilda told Aunt Emily 
all about Mrs. Hen and the things 
Mrs. Hen had said. Aunt Emily 
explained everything to Matilda. 

“When Mrs. Hen has only eggs 
to talk about, she says, “‘Look— 
look—look—look—look—at!’ for 
her work is not finished. 

“But when her chickens are 
hatched, and she brings them out 
for a walk, she says: ‘Look—look 
—look—look—look!’ and you 
can see the chicks for yourself— 
a perfectly lovely sight.” 

“Aunt Emily, hens can really 
talk, can’t they?” Matilda laughed. 


TABLE BLESSING 


OR strengthening food 
and joy-filled days, 
Dear Father, take my love and 
praise! 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


By INEZ MAY LEIBAND (14 years) 
Portland, Oreg. 


23 2 2s 


26 27 


29 
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ACROSS 


1. Organ of smell 

4. Close by 

8. First woman 

10. In past time 

11. To devour 

12. A rodent 

13. Right (abbr.) 

14. Sound of a sheep 

16. Form of ‘‘to be” 

17. Female sheep 

18. Twice five 

20. Golf device 

23. Skillful labor 

26. Animal that is fondled 

28. Pastry 

29. Form of ‘‘to be” 

30. A compound of oils or fats 
and alkali used for washing 

31. A ship’s or boat’s company 


DOWN 


1. Contraction of never 


2. Egg shaped 


3. To place or put in position 
5. Organ of hearing 

6. A second time 

7. Decays 

9. A small vegetable 

14. Wager 

15. Devoured 

19. A military bugle call 
21. And so forth (abbr.) 
22. To boil slowly 

24. Spanish for river 

25. A beverage 

26. Equality as to value 
27. Before 


ANSWERS TO LAST 
PUZZLES: 


LETTER WORDS: 1. D(Dee), 2. J 
(jay), 3. U(yew), 4. T(tea), 5. B 
(bee), 6. P(pea), 7. I(eye), 8. Q 
(quéue), 9. C(sea), 10. L(ell), 11. 
U(you), 12. G(gee). 


CAN YOU NAME THE CANS? 1. Canada, 
2. Canter, 3. Candle, 4. Candy, 5. 
Canal, 6. Canary. 
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A PICTURE TO 
COLOR 


M AKE the birdie bright of hue, 

Add cattails tall and brown. 

The boat is red, the water blue— 
Green leaves are bending down. 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


| 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Friend's name 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 
friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 


Street 


City and State 


My name 


Street 


City and State 


W-8-36 
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USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


KEEPER OF 
THE 


(Continued from page 19) 


turned. He would go back and 
keep his watch. 

But the sound came again—a 
call for help: “Baa, baa!” Bruce 
did not hesitate longer. He 
started toward the hills, running 
as fleetly as a deer. 

At last, with red tongue hang- 
ing from his mouth and sides 
heaving, he reached the hillside. 
There all alone he found Little 
Black Lamb. Oh, how glad the 
lamb was to see brave old Bruce! 
He rubbed his head against the 
dog’s hairy sides and leaned close 
to him. Bruce knew that the lamb 
was trying to say that he was sor- 
ry he had strayed away, and that 
he wanted to go home to his 
warm bed in the sheepfold. 

Returning home was hard, for 
Little Black Lamb could not find 
his way in the darkness, and 
Bruce could not carry him. The 
dog walked ahead, trying to get 
the lamb to follow, but the stones 
hurt his feet and he cried. Then 
Bruce went behind and tried to 
push him gently. Little Black 
Lamb fell down and lay without 
moving. 

“Baa, baa,” he whimpered. “I 
can’t go any farther.” 

Bruce knew that he must get 
help, but whom could he call in 
the darkness. It might be all right 
for a house dog to bark or howl 
at night, but he, a keeper of the 
sheep, had learned to be watchful 
and never frighten the flock but 
remain quiet unless danger were 
near. 

He must have help! So turning 
his head toward the ranch house, 
he pointed his nose upward and 
sadly howled to the pale crescent 
of moon that shone faintly in the 
distance. He hoped some one 
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would hear his call for help. 

In a few moments a light ap- 
peared and started in his direc- 
tion. Bruce barked again and 
again as the light came near. It 
was Master! Bruce watched as 
Master gathered Little Black Lamb 
tenderly in his arms to carry him 
home. But the old dog stood 
quietly behind, with bowed head 
and hanging tail. Would Master 
forgive? Bruce had left his flock. 
Perhaps he too would be tied up 
with a strong rope. 

When he did not follow, the 
master turned back and placed 
his hand on the dog’s great head. 
“Brave old Bruce, always faith- 
ful! You would even go to the 
mountains to find your sheep.” 


they reached -home, 

brown-eyed Anita rushed 
out, glad to know that the dear 
lamb that always made every one 
happy with his funny ways was 
safe. 

Then she called, “Here, Bruce! 
Here, Bruce!” and gave the dog 
another bowl of warm bread and 
milk, 

Bruce had loved Anita ever 
since she had come to Cozy Nook 
Ranch, eight years before, a tiny 
baby. 

She patted his head and pointed 
to the soft mat in the sheltered 
doorway. ‘““You may sleep here to- 


night,” she told him. “We know 
that you are tired.” 

Bruce finished his extra lunch 
gladly and wagged his thanks, but 
he did not even look toward the 
soft, warm bed. He walked off 
quietly and took his place beside 
the gate. He was happier there. 
All night long he guarded his 
flock, and was glad to know that 
the one wee lamb that had gone 
astray was safe within the fold. 


ICE-COLD 
LEMONADE 


(Continued from page 29) 


front and ends of the stand. Oil- 
cloth however is best, as it is more 
easily cleaned and moisture will 
not harm it. 

Make bright-colored streamers 
and signs to advertise your wares 
(figure 2). Use India ink or black 
paint to letter the signs. Perhaps 
older members of the family will 
help do this. Any manufacturer 
will gladly supply the signs if 
you are selling his product. 

Locate your business under a 
tree, if possible, where lots of 
people pass regularly. If you keep 
everything about the place spick 
and span, you are sure to succeed 
as a merchant. 


HELPFUL THOUGHTS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST 


Week of August 2 


| have no fear in dark or light, 
For God is near both day and night. 


Week of August 9 


| want my friends to love me, so 
| love my friends and let them 
know. 
Week of August 16 


| thank Thee, Father, for the joys 


Thy dear love brings to girls and 
boys. 


Week of August 23 


I'm healthy, wealthy, wise, and well 
And happier than words can tell. 


Week of August 30 


Dear Father, give me eyes to see 
The gifts You want to give to me. 


UNITY 
PERIODICALS 
for Adults 


The Unity School of Chris- 
tianity publishes fwe peri- 
odicals for adults. Like Wee 
Wisdom they are priced at 
$1 a year each. 


PROGRESS—An illustrated month- 
ly magazine for both the young 
in years and the young in spirit. 
The August number carries the 
first installment of “Sudden Ac- 
quaintance,” a two-part story by 
Gardner Hunting. It recounts a 
chance meeting between two 
young people who were socially 
and financially miles apart, but 
who were able to bridge the gap 
and become friends because both 
possessed the same sterling hu- 
man qualities. A beautiful prose 
poem by Theodosia Smith, entitled 
“You Are a Child of the King," 
accompanies this story and brings 
out the truth that all are children 
of the one Father, and that there 
are no social distinctions in the 
eyes of God. 


UNITY—Teaches the power of 
mind. 


UNITY DAILY WORD—Lessons in 
living; a page for every day. 


WEEKLY UNITY—Practical truths 
for meeting familiar problems. 


GOOD BUSINESS — Combines 
Truth with business. 


* A complete catalogue of our 
publications will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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OUR POSTMAN 


I like our postman even though 
He brings no card or letter; 
I like to hear him laugh and say, 


The School 
Party 


Eleven o'clock came at last. Miss 
Lewis set the long table, putting an 
orange and a pretty card at each 
child’s place. The children sat down 
and began opening their lunches, 
which were especially nice for the 
party. 

“Nobody can guess what's in my 
lunch,” called Susie gaily, and the 
others all watched her untie the 
string and open the package. What 
did Susie find to cause such a look 
of surprise and disappointment on 
her face? Where were the dainty 
sandwiches and attractive cookies 
that she was sure her mother had 


“Next time I'll treat you better.” put up for her lunch? In a flash 
Susie knew! Send for the book Little 
Susie Sleep Ears and learn the secret. 
This book is printed in large type 
and filled with gay pictures. Price, 


29 cents; two copies for 50 cents. 


' I like our postman even more 
When in his hand I see, 


Right on the top, a letter 
From Aunt Katherine to me. 


But how I like him when he brings 
Wee Wisdom magazine! 

The jolly stories, poems too, 
And pictures in between; 


And puzzles, games, and things to 
make— 
I wish you had it too! 
I'll ask our postman to be sure 
To bring one round to you. 


e@ Will you give some little friend of 
yours the joy of receiving Wee Wis- 
dom from the postman’s hands every 
month for a year? If so, clip the blank 
on page 32 and send it in with $1, 
which is the price of Wee Wisdom 
for twelve months. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WEE WISDOM Has Another 
Happy Birthday 


UGUST is WEE Wispom’s birthday month. Each July we close off a 
year’s work on WEE WISDOM, just as you on your birthday finish off an- 
other year of work and play, living and growing. 

Birthdays are good days to check up to see how much one has grown. You 
measure your height and take your weight to see how much you have grown 
physically, and you remember that since you have added one more year’s work 
to your schooling your mind has grown too. 

We took a look at WEE WIspomM this morning. Last year it was a small 
magazine 61/4 by 934 inches. This August it is a large magazine. We looked 
back over the old issues, and while we still think they were good, we feel 
sure all of you will agree with us that WEE WIsDOM has made real progress 
this last year. But the most interesting thing about our progress is the increase 
that has come in our number of readers. Thousands of children are reading 
WEE WIspoM this year who were not reading it last year. Perhaps as many as 
one hundred thousand! 

Yesterday at Sunday school we sang the birthday song for the members 
of our Sunday school who had had birthdays during the week. This morning 
I have been singing (under my breath of course, so I would not disturb others) 


“Happy birthday, WEE WispoM, 
Happy birthday to you.” 


In our birthday number each year we publish more of our readers’ own 
work than we do in any other number. This year we have an exceptionally 
well-written story ‘“The Stone Ship,” written by Eleanor Mayne when she was 
twelve years old. Eleanor is now fourteen, I believe. The cross word puzzle 
was contributed by another fourteen-year-old girl, Inez May Leiband. The 
musical number, “The Gong,” was composed by Linden Kunzler, who is ten. 
All through the year we watch for stories, poems, music, and puzzles that are 
good enough to be used outside the Guild pages. This year we are happy to 
announce that we are awarding a year’s subscription to WEE WIsDOM to each 
child whose work has been so signally honored. 

WEE WispoM can be happy only when you are happy too, so to help you 
watch your thoughts, your words, and your acts to keep them happy all during 
the month we have put some helpful thoughts on page 33. 


With love, 


Rie 
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